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ABSTRACT 

This handbook is designed to guide readers in 
developing a local assessment of the community's progress toward the 
National Education Goals. It is organized around those questions that 
the National Education Goals Panel has used to measure national and 
state progress in its 1991 report. Information in the introduction 
includes the history of the National Goals and Goal Reports, reasons 
why local communities should develop a local goals report, and the 
characteristics that reports should incorporate. Listed in the 
handbook are the various parts that make up the format of reports. 
The six goal sections begin with the actual wording of each goal, 
followed by its objectives. Next are the questions for each community 
to consider in developing a local goal report. Data useful in 
measuring attainment of the goal are presented next, followed by 
suggestions on how to gather similar data for local reports. Finally, 
at the end of each chapter is a list of sources and contacts that can 
provide more information on specific topics. This handbook serves as 
a starting point for the development of a clear vision of where the 
community stands in relation to achieving the six National Education 
Goals. (RR) 
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"It we are in fact going lo have excellence in>teaJ of heing satisfied with institution- 
alized mediocrity, then we must set high standards, and we must he judged against 
those standards." 



Governor Carroll A, Campbell, Jr. 
Chair, National Education Goals Panel 

199M992 



July, 1992 



Dear Colleague: 

As Chair of the National Education Goals Panel, I am pleased that so many com- 
munities are interested in monitoring and reporting their progress toward the six 
National Education Goals. 

If the nation is to measure up to the technical and economic demands of the next 
century, we must all get invok ed — public officials, educators, parents, business and 
community leaders, and students alike — to meet this challenge. If we want the 
best education system in the world, we must transform ourselves, young and old, 
into a nation of learners. 

Toward this end, the nation's Governors and the President have launched an 
unprecedented ten-year effort. At the heart of this effort are six National Education 
Goals — six ambitious targets for us to reach. 

Much as corporate officers regularly report their progress to stockholders, the 
National Education Goal> effort calls for annual reports to be made to the American 
public showing how the nation and the states are performing on each of the six 
Goals. The Governors will also issue individual state reports that assess the out- 
comes and specific reforms within their states. It is our hope that this handbook will 
assist local communities in joining this important initiative by assessing what local 
programs are working and what eti'orts need to be improved to attain the Goals by 
the year 2000. 

As you begin this project, it is important to keep in mind a major focus of the Goals 
effort. We as a nation must clearly understand that simply being above average in 
the United States or merely improving upon last year's standings does not mean we 
have the knowledge or skills to prosper in an arena of increased global competition. 
Instead of settling for our students' knowledge of basic skills or how they compare 
with one another, we mu^t reach higher for world-class standards of educational 
performance. 

Again, thank you for your interest in providing the citizens of your community with 
a sense ot where they stand in relation to achieving the Goals. To make these Goals 
a reality, local communities need to join the nation and the states in holding them- 
selves accountable tor achieving them. 



Sincerely, 



Carroll A, Campbell, Jr.. Chair, 1*WM2 
National Education Goals Panel, and 
Governor ot South Carolina 
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Local Goals Report Handbook 

Introduction 



What is the Purpose of the 
Handbook? 

This handbook is designed to guide 
you as you begin developing a local 
assessment of your community's 
progress toward the National Edu- 
cation Goals. It is organized 
around those questions that the 
National Education Goals Panel 
has used to measure national and 
state progress in its 1991 Report. 
We hope that it serves as a starting 
point for the development of a 
clear vision of where your commu- 
nity stands in relation to achieving 
the six National Goals and of what 
needs to he accomplished between 
now and the year 2000. 

What is the History of the 
Goals and the Goals 
Reports? 

Recognizing that our country's 
future rests on quality educational 
opportunities for all Americans, 
the President and the nation's 
Governors met in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, in 1989 at an historic 
education summit. There they 
re>olved to set ambitious National 
Education Goals, based on a belief 
that America needed a totally new 



vision of education. At the heart 
of this vision are the six National 
Education Goals established in 
1990. 

Because national and state leaders 
believed that adopting National 
Goals would prove an empty ges- 
ture without holding ourselves 
accountable for their success, the 
National Education Goals Panel 
was established in July of 1990 to 
assess and annually report state and 
national progress toward achieving 
those Goals every year until the 
year 2000. The Panel is indepen- 
dent and bipartisan, and member- 
ship consists of eight Governors, 
two Administration officials, and 
four members of Congress. The 
Panel's first report, entitled The 
National Education Goals Report: 
Building a Nation of Learners, was 
released in September of 1991. 
This handbook will describe how 
the data reported for each Goal was 
arrived at. 

What Did the First Goals 
Report Tell Us? 

The 1991 Goals Report showed that 
we are making progress in some 
areas. Schools now educate 
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increasing numbers of diverse stu- 
dents, and more of those students 
have acquired minimum skills than 
ever before. High school comple- 
tion is at an all-time high. 
Achievement in science and math- 
ematics has improved over the last 
decade. The incidence ot drug use 
in the schools has declined in 
recent years. 

These accomplishments are a result 
of purposeful action from a revital- 
ized American commitment to 
quality education. However, they 
fall short of what we need to 
accomplish it this country is to stay 
secure and prosperous. The Panels 
report revealed that fewer than 20 
percent ot students in the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades are con- 
sidered competent in mathematics. 
U.S. students score significantly 
below students in other countries 
on international math and science 
tests. Few adults are able to per- 
form literacy tasks that require 
them to process and synthesize 
many pieces ot information. 

Why Should Local 
Communities Develop a 
Local Goals Report? 

The National Education Cum Is 
Panel's work to date reflects the 
nation's and the states' commit- 
ment to informing themselves on 
how much progress they are mak- 
ing toward achieving the Goals. 
For these Goals to be taken serious- 



ly, for these Goals to represent real 
targets and not just aspirations, the 
local community needs to become 
involved and to inform itself as 
well. We can't hope to achieve the 
National Education Goals unless 
we all know what progress we are 
making toward them. An accurate 
local assessment ot educational 
performance in your community 
can help to determine which 
efforts are falling short and to sug- 
gest areas that must be improved. 

What Basic Characteristics 
Should Goals Reports 
Incorporate? 

The National Education Goals 
Panel urges local communities to 
incorporate five characteristics 
used in the Panels Goals Report 
into its own Goals reporting struc- 
ture. 

Outcome Oriented 
The Goals Panel has chosen to 
emphasize outcomes, not inputs, 
that focus on the difficulty of the 
circumstances that confront us. 
The primary purpose ot Goals 
Reports should be to inform the 
community where it is succeeding 
or failing to make progress toward 
the National Education Goals. 
While your local community may 
wish to include other information 
in your Goals Report, emphasizing 
performance outcomes should be 
the central focus. 
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World-Class Standards 

Because of modern global econonv 
ic competition, we must have 
world-class standards of education- 
al performance. We must know 
how our schools compare with the 
best in the world. In the future, the 
National Education Goals Panel 
will help coordinate the creation of 
national education standards in 
subject areas which reflect world- 
class achievement expectations tor 
all our students. Your local reports 
should not attempt to assess stu- 
dent achievement using only the 
results of basic, minimum skills 
tests, but also achievements against 
the highest standards available. 
We as a nation must be concerned 
that all of our students meet high 
expectations instead of gaining 
only minimal skills. 

Breadth of Indicators 

The Panel's Goals Report does not 
just cover one subject area, one 
grade, or even only K-12 educa- 
tion. The six National Education 
Goals cover prenatal health care to 
lifelong adult learning. Your local 
reports should similarly contain 
information from many different 
sources, covering the entire lifes- 
pans of the citizens in your commu- 
nity. 

Measuring Progress Over Time 

Each year the Panels Goals Report 
will measure national and state 
progress against past performance, 
allowing the nation and each state 
to compare themselves over time 
to their own progress toward 
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achieving the Goals. Your first 
report should be used similarly as a 
baseline by which to measure your 
community's continued progress 
over the years. 

Decade-Long Process 

The National Education Goals 
Report is not a onetime publication. 
The Goals Panel is committed to 
reporting to the nation and states 
every year on progress being made 
toward achieving the Goals. A 
commitment to this decade-long 
process is essential to local commu- 
nities as well. In the future, the 
Panel will continue its work toward 
developing better measures to fill 
in its present data gaps, just as local 
communities should work to fill 
theirs. 



Who Should Be Involved in 
Developing Local Goals 
Reports? 

As you begin the process of devel- 
oping local progress reports on 
achieving the National Education 
Goals, the Panel encourages you to 
take advantage of the resources 
available in different segments of 
your community — from those 
involved in early childhood devel- 
opment to lifelong learning. You 
will need the assistance of your 
local school, government, higher 
education, health, social service, 
and community leaders, as well as 
teachers, parents, students, busi- 
ness lenders, and adult educators. 
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You will need to work closely with 
your state's department ot educa- 
tion to learn what assessment data 
the state has collected for your 
community and will have avail- 
able. You also will need to work 
with other state and local agencies 
for information on local health, 
nutrition, and other public pro- 
grams. At the end of each Goal 
chapter, there is a list of the Goals 
Panel's own sources of data and 
their key contacts. 

How Should the Handbook 
Be Used When Developing 
a Local Report? 

This handbook will list questions 
to begin asking to measure your 
community's progress toward the 
Goals and possible sources ot data 
to answer those questions. Sample 
survey questions from the Panels 
data sources are given. You are 
encouraged to seek expert advice 
from data gatherers in local institu- 
tions of higher education on broad- 



ening those surveys to incorporate 
other issues in the Goal areas in 
which your community would have 
an interest. 

This document is a guide to begin 
your assessment and reporting 
efforts in relation to the National 
Goals. It provides only a base for 
your local goals reports. 

What About New Data 
Sources in Future National 
Goals Reports? 

A National Education Goals Report 
will be published annually in the 
fall containing new and updated 
information related to each of the 
National Goals. A supplemental 
update to this handbook will be 
issued each fall to inform commu- 
nities on new data the Goals Panel 
was able to report. This supple- 
ment can be acquired by contact- 
ing the National Education Goals 
Panel Office. 
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Local Goals Report Handbook 

Format Design 

This handbook is designed to be used as a guide when developing local com- 
munity goals reports. Listed below are the various parts that make up the 
format. The .six Goal sections begin with the actual wording of the Goal, 
followed by its Objectives. Next are the questions we suggest you consider 
as you start to plan what to include in your local report. Information on the 
data presented by the Panel under a Goal area is also given, followed by sug- 
gestions on how to include similar data in your local report. Finally, at the 
end of each chapter is a list of source* and contacts that can provide m^re 
information on specific topics. 



Goal 

The format for this handbook begins with specifying the Goal number and 
the exact language of the Goal. 

Objectives 

The objectives for each Goal are listed below the actual Goal language. 
Thcs<* objectives were agreed \,pon by the President and the Governors 
when the Goals were drafted in 1990. 

Questions to Ask 

This section lists the types of question* that should be answered to deter- 
mine whether the Goal and its corresponding objectives are being met. 

Measures to Use 

This section describes each subject heading and correspc nuling question(s) 
on how the question was answered in the 1991 Goals Report and suggestions 
for how to address the quest i on (s) in your local report. 

For More Information 

This section provides contacts and the data they produce at the end of each 
Goal chapter under specific areas. 
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Goal One 

Readiness for School 



"By the year 2000, all children in America will start school 
ready to learn. " 



Objectives 

• All disadvantaged and cjiaabled db^ have access to high Qiah* 
ty and dev^opmentaHy appropmte preschool programs that help pre- 
pare children lor school* 

• Every parent in Amertea will be a child's first teacher and devote time 
each day helping his or her preschool child learn; parents will have 
access to the training and supf^ they needL ; 

• Children will receive the nutrition and health care needed to arrive at 
school with healthy minds arid bodiet . and the number 6f low-birth- 
weight babies will be significantly reduced through enhanced prenatal 
health systems. 
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Questions to Ask 

■ Kindergarten Year Measures 
of Readiness For School 

To what degree are the children 
entering school ready to learn? 

■ Pre-Kindergarten Measures 
of Readiness For School 

What are the early indicators that 
young children will enter school 
ready to learn? 

Early Childhood Health and 
Nutrition 

How many low-birthweight babies 
are bom each year? 

How many mothers receive ade- 
quate prenatal care? 



How many children have access to 
regular health care and receive 
proper nutrition? 

Preschool Participation and 
Quality 

How many at-risk children partici- 
pate in preschool programs? 

How many existing preschool pro- 
grams are high quality? 

Parental Activities with 
Preschoolers 

How many parents spend time reg- 
ularly with their preschool children 
on activities which will help their 
children learn and grow? 
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Measures to Use 

■ Kindergarten Year Measures 
of Readiness For School 

To what degree are the children 
entering school ready to learn? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 
In 1992, the Goals Panel launched 
an exciting new line of work for 
those concerned with the welfare 
of young children. It called for the 
creation of an Early Childhood 
Assessment System. The system 
will not use a simple u ready/not 
ready" distinction hut instead will 
use five dimensions to assess young 
children's well-being. These are: 
(1) physical well-being; (2) social 
and emotional development; (3) 
language usage; (4) approaches to 
learning; and (5) cognitive devel- 
opment and general knowledge. 
Recommending such an assessment 
was an historic step to promote 
consensus among the differing 
schools of thought about measuring 
readiness that currently exists. 

The Panel called for the Early 
Childhood Assessment System to 
collect information through parent 
reports, teacher reports, a child 
profile, and a portfolio of Kinder- 
garten students' work collected at 
more than one point in time during 
Kindergarten. Currently, work is 
under way to develop this system. 
Ultimately, additional information 
may be collected from parents and 
health professionals about chil- 
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dren s past experiences and welfare 
at school entry. 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

All local school districts have poli- 
cies regarding school entry. 
Almost all districts specify a cutoff 
month and year that determine the 
age at which children begin 
Kindergarten. Some, in addition, 
have created specific assessment 
methods that are used to help 
decide when an individual child 
should start school, or what kind of 
Kindergarten program is appropri- 
ate. These policies vary widely 
because different communities and 
schools, parents, and professionals 
hold extremely different views 
regarding school readiness. Cur- 
rently, the variety in these beliefs 
and approaches has made it diffi- 
cult to define and measure "readi- 
ness" consistently across the nation 
or within a community. 

As the work of the Goals Panel and 
others yields better ways to define 
and assess what Kindergarten stu- 
dents know and are able to do, 
their efforts should prove useful in 
local efforts to gauge children's 
needs and strengths and schools' 
abilities to serve them. 

The Goals Panel suggests that local 
communities align their efforts 
with the principles upon which the 
Early Childhood Assessment Sys- 
tem will be built: that readiness is 
defined as having the five dimen- 
sions mentioned above; that data 
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he collected from more than one 
source (including parents, teachers, 
a trained early childhood profes- 
sional, and the children them- 
selves); that information be col- 
lected at more than one point in 
time; and that local assessments 
avoid categorizing children as sim- 
ply "ready" or "not ready" and 
instead he oriented to gaining mul- 
tidimensional information that 
allows the best possible match 
between students and school pro- 
grams. 

The Goals Panel is particularly 
eager that this information con- 
tribute to local efforts to provide 
better and more appropriate ser- 
vices for children, and avoid the 
common unintended side effect of 
labeling and tracking any individ- 
ual young child. 

■ Pre-Kindergarten Measures 
of Readiness For School 

What are the early indicators that 
young children will enter school 
ready to learn? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

In its 1991 Goals Report, the Goals 
Panel reported information on 
young children's health and nutri- 
tion, preschool participation, and 
parental activities with preschool- 
ers, as direct measures of the Goals 1 
objectives. Such information is 
typically reported at the state, as 
well as the local level, allowing 



your community to chart its 
progress using the same indicators 
as those of the National Education 
Goals Panel 

In addition to these indicators 
which are described in the fol- 
lowing pages, the National Gover- 
nors' Association may be contacted 
to request a set of benchmarks or 
social indicators developed in 1992 
for Governors to use to report state 
progress toward Goal 1. 

Early Childhood Health and 
Nutrition 

How many low-birthweight babies 
are bom each year? 

How many mothers receive ade- 
quate prenatal care? 

How many children have access to 
regular health care and receive 
proper nutrition? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

The measures that the Panel used 
to assess the nation's and states 1 
progress in the area of early child- 
hood health were: (1) Birth- 
weight, (2) Prenatal Care, (3) 
Health Care, and (4) Nutrition. 

Birthiveight 
Using the World Health Organiza- 
tions international standards for 
u low-hirthweight" (below 5.5 
pounds) and "very low-birth- 
weight" (below 3.3 pounds), the 
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Goals Panel reported national and 
state 1988 data in three separate 
categories: above 5.5 pounds, 
between 5.5 and 3.3 pounds, and 
below 3.3 pounds. The data was 
compiled by the National Center 
for Health Statistics. 

Prenatal Care 
Using national and state 1988 data 
again from the National Center for 
Health Statistics, the Goals Panel 
reported the percentage of mothers 
who received prenatal care before 
the third trimester, those who only 
received care during the third 
trimester, and those who never 
received care. 

Health Care 
The Goals Panel used the 1988 sur- 
vey from the National Center for 
Health Statistics reporting the per- 
centage of 1- to 4-year-olds who 
visited a doctor during the last 12 
months tor a routine checkup or 
immunization. 

Child Nutrition 
The 1986 Nationwide Food Con- 
sumption Survey of the U.S. Depart- 
ment ot Agriculture provided the 
data the Goals Panel used to mea- 
sure the quality of nutrition that 
our nation's young people are 
receiving. Findings included the 
percentage of America's 1- to 5- 
year-olds who received the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowance of Pro- 
tein, Vitamin C, Vitamin A, 
Calcium, and Iron, 



Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Collect data to address these and 
related health care and nutritional 
questions at the local level, by con- 
tacting your local and/or state pub- 
lic health department. Another 
potential source is a local universi- 
ty currently studying health issues. 

Preschool Participation and 
Quality 

How many at-risk children partici- 
pate in preschool programs? 

How many existing preschool pro- 
grams are high quality? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

Preschool Participation 
Taking data from the National 
Center for Education Statistics 1 
(NCES) 1991 National Household 
Education Survey, the Goals Panel 
was able to report the percentage of 
American children aged 3 to 5 
going to a nursery school, pre- 
kindergarten, or Head Start pro- 
gram. 

Preschool Quality 
For measuring preschool quality, 
the Goals Panel chose data from a 
survey conducted by the U.S. 
Department of Education. Infor- 
mation included standards defined 
by the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children on 
such issues as: staff training, stan- 
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dards for group size, and standards 
for child/staff ratios. 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Discuss with your local school 
district(s) the possibility of con- 
ducting a survey of parents as they 
enter their children for school with 
questions regarding their child's 
participation in preschool and the 
quality of that program. 

• Contact your state human ser- 
vices department and your state 
department of education's early 
childhood department for possible 
information regarding the quality 
of preschools from licensing 
requirements in your state. 

• Collect ratings for the quality of 
your local preschools which may be 
available using the guidelines from 
the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children's 
standards. 

• Develop a survey for preschools 
in your area with questions such as: 

— What percentage of teachers/ 
caregivers have any child-related 
training? teacher training? Child 
Development Associate (CDA) 
credentials? 

— Does the preschool meet the 
National Association for the Edu- 
cation of Young Children's 
(NAEYC) standard for group size 
for children aged 3 ? aged 4? aged 5 ? 

ERJC 



— Does the preschool meet the 
NAEYC standard for the child/ 
staff ratio for children aged 3? aged 
4? aged 5? 

Parental Activities With 
Preschoolers 

How much time do family mem- 
bers regularly spend with their 
preschool children on activities 
which will help their children 
learn and grow? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

Using data from the 1991 National 
Household Education Survey , the 
Goals Report measured the amount 
of literacy, arts, and "outing" activi- 
ties that 3- to 5-year-olds shared 
with their parents. Questions 
included such issues as: whether 
parents had recently read to their 
children; taught them songs or 
crafts; or taken their children to a 
library or museum. 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Develop your own community 
survey using information like that 
reported in the Goals Report for 
measuring parent-child activities 
using the questions below as a 
framework. Because you must sur- 
vey a representative sample of par- 
ents in your community in order 
for the survey to be valid and reli- 
able, contact experts in survey 
design (local or state departments 
of education, higher education 
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institutions, etc.) for guidance in 
the survey's development and dis- 
semination process. Sponsorship of 
such a survey could he provided by 
your local district(s), PTA chap- 
ters, or area businesses. 



Sample Questions: 
— In the past week, have you or 
someone in your family done the 
following with your child (chil- 
dren): 

Read to him/her.' 

Told a story.' 



— In the past week, have you or 
someone in your family done the 
following with your child (chil- 
dren): 

Taught songs or music. 7 
Did arts and crafts. 7 

— In the past month, have you or 
someone in your family done the 
following with your child (chil- 
dren): 

Visited a library. 7 

Visited an art gallery, museum, 

or historical site. 7 
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For More Information 

Early Childhood Assessment 
System 

National Education Goals Panel 
1850 M Street, NW 
Suite 270 

Washington, DC 20036 

Source: Goal I Subgroup Report on 
School Readiness , J 99/ 

Indicators for Goal 1 

National Governors 1 Association 
Hall of States 

444 N.Capitol Street, NW 
Suite 250 

Washington, DC 20001 
Birthweight 

National Center for Health 
Statistics 

6525 Belcrest Road 
Room 840 

Hyattsville, MD 20782 

Source: Vital Statistics of the United 
States, 1988 

Prenatal Care 

National Center for Health 

Statistics 

6525 Belcrest Road 
Room 840 

Hyattsville, MD 20782 

Source : Vital Statistics of the United 
States, 1988 

Health Care 

National Center for Health 
Statistics 

6525 Belcrest Road 



Room 860 

Hyattsville, MD 20782 

Source: Advanced Data from Vital 
and Health Statistics, J 988 

Child Nutrition 

Human Nutrition Information 
Service 

6505 Belcrest Road 
Room 367 

Hyattsville, MD 20782 

Source: Nationwide Food 
Consumption Survey , J 986 

Preschool Participation 

National Center for Education 
Statistics 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Source: National Household 
Education Survey , J 99 1 

Preschool Quality 

U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Ave., SW 
Room 3127 

Washington, DC 20202 

Source: Profile of Child Care 
Settings Study, Early Education and 
Care in 1990 

Parental Activities with 
Preschoolers 

National Center for Education 
Statistics 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Source: National Household 
Education Survey, J 99 J 
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Goal Two 

High School Completion 



"By the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will 
increase to at least 90 percent " 



' The; itarfen tritist di^j^atic*tUy reduce its- idt^pout ^ste^ arug, pejnce|ic 
n lo^d^$fe student^ yrh®^ ,a %%h 

j * The gap m htgh ^hwl graduatipn rates between American students ? 
1 from minority backgrounds and their non-mmortty counterparts will be | 
eliminated. • •■. . : •> v. * . •••.,/' u ~ , - 
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Questions to Ask 

■ School Completers 

What is the current high school 
graduation rate? 

Once a person drops out, how 
likely is he or she to complete the 
requirements for a high school 
diploma or its equivalent? 



■ School Dropouts 

What is the dropout rate? 

How has the dropout rate changed 
over time? 

In particular, has the gap in rates 
narrowed for minority students and 
their non-minority counterparts? 

What factors appear to increase the 
likelihood of dropping out? 
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Measures to Use 

■ School Completers 

What is the current high school 
graduation rate? 

Once a person drops out, how like- 
ly is he or she to complete the 
requirements tor a high school 
diploma or its equivalent- 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

The Goals Report contained 1990 
data from the Census Bureaus Cur- 
rent Population Survey on high 
school completion rates in the 
United States. Information includ- 
ed in the report was the percent of 
19- to 20-year-olds as well as 23- to 
24-year-olds who received a high 
school credential. High school 
completion status on a number ot 
race/ethnic groups was reported. 
The report also included data from 
the National Center for Education 
Statistics' High School and Be\ond 
Survey, indicating the percent of 
1980 sophomores who dropped out 
but then returned and completed 
high school within the following 
six years. 

Current state data on high school 
completers and dropout* are not 
comparable from one state to 
another because common del in i- 
rions have not been used. This 
year* the Goals Panel has supported 
ongoing efforts to establish com- 
mon definitions throughout the 
country and promote the develop- 

12 r 



ment ot comprehensive student 
record systems so that reliable state 
data are available in future Goals 
Reports. 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Propose to your.district(s) that it 
produce a completion statistic 
using consistent definitions of stu- 
dent completion in these following 
four categories*: ( 1 ) regular diplo- 
ma recipients; (2) other diploma 
recipients; O) other completers; 
and (4) high school equivalency 
recipients. 

( ] ) Regular Diploma Recipients 
Count ot graduates who receive a 
regular high school diploma upon 
completion ot the performance 
requirement* in a traditional high 
school program during the previous 
school year and subsequent sum- 
mer school. Included in this cate- 
gory are those students completing 
secondary programs in magnet or 
git ted programs (which may be 
called "alternative programs"). Do 
not include in this category persons 
in non-traditional programs, com- 
pleters who receive a diploma after 
passing the General Educational 
Development Test or persons com- 
pleting Special Education programs 
that do not have the same require- 
ments as regular high school educa- 
tion programs. 

(2) Other Diploma Recipients 
Count ot graduates who receive a 
high school diploma upon comple- 
tion of the performance require- 
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ments of the state through a non- 
traditional or alternative school 
program. Examples of these types 
of programs are Adult High School 
Diploma Programs, External High 
School Diploma Programs and 
Home Study Programs. Include in 
this category only persons age 19 or 
younger. Do not include in this 
category completers who receive a 
diploma after passing the GED Test 
or persons completing Special Edu- 
cation programs that do not have 
the same requirements as regular 
high school education programs. 

(3) Other Completers 
Count ot persons receiving an exit- 
ing credential certifying high 
school attendance or completion of 
a schooling program without hav- 
ing completed all requirements for 
a regular high school diploma. 
Include in this category persons 
completing Special Education pro- 
grams that do not have the same 
requirements as regular high school 
education programs, even if the 
credential they receive is called a 
diploma. Do not include in this 
category completers wlw> receive a 
diploma after passing the GED 
Test. 

(4) High School Ecpiix'aienc? 
Recipients 
Count of persons age 19 or younger 
who receive a high school diploma 
or certificate upon completion of 
the GED testing requirements and 
any other state requirements for 
high school equivalency. All GED 
Test passers who receive creden- 



tials should he included in this cat- 
egory. 

These four categories are recom- 
mended by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers and the 
National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics. 

• Contact yoir local district(s) 
about the existence of a local stu- 
dent tracking system that can 
determine the percentage of an 
incoming class that goes on to 
complete high school (using the 
four categories previously de- 
scribed) within a specified time 
period (for instance, four years). If 
they do not have such a tracking 
system, a completion rate can be 
estimated using the following pro- 
cedure: 

Compute Your Community's 
Completion Statistic 
Using This Procedure: 
Count the number of students 
completing high school in the past 
year (using the four completion 
categories if possible) and the num- 
ber of first-time ninth graders four 
years earlier. The number of first- 
time ninth graders would be your 
denominator and the number of 
twelfth graders (four years later) 
would be your numerator. This sta- 
tistic will be fairly accurate if your 
system has relatively few transfers 
into and out of the system. 

• Contact the U.S. Census Bureau 
to examine 1990 Census Data; 
specifically, data on the percent of 
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adults who have received a high 
school diploma or further educa- 
tion. 

■ School Dropouts 

What is the dropout rate? 

How has the dropout rate changed 
over time? 

In particular, has the gap in rates 
narrowed tor minority students and 
their non-minority counterparts? 

What factors appear to increase the 
likelihood of dropping out? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

From the Census Bureau's Current 
Population Survey, the Goals Panel 
reported the dropout rates of young 
adults aged 16-24. Dropout rates 
on all race/ethnic groups were 
reported. The Panel also chose 
data from the National Center for 
Education Statistics 1 High School 
and Beyond Survey and reported 
some of the characteristics which 
appear to increase the likelihood 
that students will drop out, such as 
limited English proficiency, low 
socioeconomic status, and the 
absence of parents from the home. 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Contact your local district(s) 
about dropout statistics that you 
can use in your local report. 



• Propose that your local district(s) 
compute their own dropout statis- 
tic using the procedure on the next 
page and using the following defin- 
ition developed by the National 
Center for Education Statistics: 

A dropout is an individual who: 

(1 ) was enrolled in school at 
some time during the previous 
school year; 

(2) was not enrolled at the be- 
ginning of the current school year; 

(3) has not graduated from high 
school or completed a state- or dis- 
trict-approved educational pro- 
gram; and 

(4) does not meet any of the fol- 
lowing exclusionary conditions: 

a — transfer to another public 
school district, private school, 
or state, or district-approved 
education program; 
b — temporary absence due to 
suspension or school-approved 
illness; or 
c — death. 

Compute Your Community's 
Dropout Rate With This Definition 

Using This Procedure: 
It is suggested that the dropout rate 
be computed for the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades. 
Count the number of ninth graders 
enrolled on or about October 1, 
1991. Follow these students until 
the end of September of 1992, and 
count the enrollment again. Use 
your enrollment figures for 1991 as 
i he denominator and the Septem- 
ber figure as the numeiator. Calcu- 
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late a dropout rate for that class. 
Do this for the other three grades. 
For twelfth grade, count those who 
did not graduate in spring or sum- 
mer or those who did not return to 
school in the fall of 1992. Average 
the four single year dropout rates. 
When all four single-year rates 
have been averaged, that is your 
dropout rate for the 1991-92 school 
year. 

For More Information 

School Completers and Dropouts 

National Center for Education 
Statistics 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Source: Current Population Survey, 
1 990; High School and Beyond 
Survey, 1989 



Council of Chief State School 
Officers 

State Education Assessment 
Center 

One Massachusetts Ave., NW 
Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20001-1431 

Comprehensive Student Record 
Systems 

National Education Goals Panel 
1850 M Street, NW 
Suite 270 

Washington, DC 20036 

Source: Current Status and Future 
Trends Toward Comprehensive 
Student Record Systems, J 992 
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Goal Three 

Student Achievement and Citizenship 



"By the year 2000, American students will leave grades 
four, eight, and twelve having demonstrated competency 
in challenging subject matter, including English, 
mathematics, science, history, and geography; and every 
school in America will ensure that all students learn to use 
their minds well, so they may be prepared for responsible 
citizenship, further learning, and productive employment 
in our modern economy/' 

Objectives 

; • The academic performance- of elementary and secondary students will 
| increase significantly in every quartile, and the distribution of minority 
\ students in each level will more closely reflect the student population as 
i a whole* 

| • The percentage of students who demonstrate the lability to reason, 
; solve probilete, apply knowledge, and write md communicate effectively 
j will UKrea^esubstantially. V* 

' • All students will be involved in activities that promote and demon- 
j itta^'lSc^ commmity jsety icc r &nd personal respc^ibility. 

' • The percentage of students who are competent in more than one Ian- 

I guage will substantially increase. 

I • All students will be knowledgeable about the diverse cultural heritage 

; of this nation a&d about the world coouuuaay. 
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Questions to Ask 

■ Academic Performance 

What percentage of students in 
grades 4, 8, and 12 have demon* 
strated competency in English, 
mathematics, science, history, and 
geography? 

How docs the percentage of minor- 
ity students who are competent in 
the five content areas compare to 
all students in grades 4, 8, and 12? 

What percentage of students are 
competent in more than one lan- 
guage ? 



What percentage of students are 
knowledgeable about the world's 
diverse cultural heritage? 

■ Enrollment in Challenging 
Subject Matter 

What percentage of high school 
students enroll in and master chal- 
lenging courses in English, mathe- 
matics, science, history, geography, 
foreign language, and fine arts? 

■ Citizenship 

To what degree are students pre- 
pared for responsible citizenship? 
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Measures to Use 

■ Academic Performance 

What percentage of students in 
grades 4> 8, and 12 have demon- 
strated competency in English, 
mathematics, science, history, and 
geography? 

How does the percentage of minoi- 
ity students who are competent in 
the five content areas compare to 
all students in grades 4, 8, and 12? 

What percentage of students arc 
competent in more than one lan- 
guage? 

What percentage of students are 
knowledgeable about the world's 
diverse cultural heritage? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 
It is important to keep in mind 
when reporting student achieve- 
ment that one of the characteris- 
tics of a Goals Report is to measure 
against world-class standards of 
achievement. Though numerous 
data are available involving the 
testing of students, no national 
assessment had been given that 
measured student performance in 
terms of what they are expected to 
know and be able to do at different 
grade levels. The National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) developed such indicators 
for its national mathematics assess- 
ment for the first time last year 
(1991). 

is 28 
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NAEP is an assessment of the edu- 
cational achievement of American 
students and their changes in 
achievement across time. NAEP 
assesses only samples of students at 
particular grade levels in particular 
subject areas. NAEP has only 
recently begun offering states the 
option of participating in state- 
level assessments. The Panel chose 
to report these new data measuring 
student performance against high 
expectations in its 1991 Report. 

The National Assessment Govern- 
ing Board (NAEP's governing 
structure) defined three levels of 
student proficiency on the NAEP 
mathematics test: 

• Basic (partial mastery of funda- 
mental knowledge and skills); 

• Proficient (solid grade-level per- 
formance that demonstrates com- 
petency in challenging subject 
matter); and 

• Advanced (superior perfor- 
mance). 

The data reported in the 1991 
Goals Report for mathematics were 
estimates of the percentages of 4th, 
8th, and 12th grade students who 
demonstrated competency in 
mathematics at each of those lev- 
els. (Levels were based on scores by 
students.) The Panel considered 
only those students scoring "Profi- 
cient and Above" as competent, 
since this level best reflected the 
concept of "demonstrated compe- 
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tency in challenging subject mat- 
ter" outlined in the Goal. Perfor- 
mance data were reported for all 
students and a number of race/eth- 
nic groups. 

Recent NAEP scores in reading, 
writing, science and geography are 
also reported in the 1991 Goals 
Report; but, unlike mathematics, 
these scores describe student 
achievement trends over time, 
making no judgements about what 
students should know or be able to 
do. 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

There is an abundance of data 
available on each district that all 
students in your community take 
every year, such as: various state- 
mandated basic skills tests, remedi- 
al tests, exit exams, etc. 

However, one of the characteristics 
of the Goals Report that the Panel 
urges all local communities to fol- 
low in developing their own 
reports is to measure students' 
achievement using high-perfor- 
mance standards. Such tests rarely 
employ such criteria. In fact, using 
data from the kinds of tests men- 
tioned above could actually lead 
the community to think that stu- 
dents are making progress in meet- 
ing high-performance standards 
when they are not. 

• Contact your student testing and 
assessment staffs at your local and 



state education agencies and ask 
whether there are tests in any of 
the pertinent subject areas that 
measure student achievement 
against high standards of perfor- 
mance. 

• Ask those officials what their 
long-term plans are to develop 
assessments that measure perfor- 
mance against such standards. 

■ Enrollment in Challenging 
Subject Matter 

What percentage of high school 
students enroll in and master chal- 
lenging courses in English, mathe- 
matics, science, history, geography, 
foreign language, and fine arts? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

The data used by the Panel to esti- 
mate student enrollment in chal- 
lenging subject matter courses 
were: (1) Advanced Placement 
examinations and (2) High School 
Course Completion. 

Advanced Placement Exams 
Using 1990 data from the College 
Board, the Panel reported the num- 
ber of 1 1th and 12th graders per 
1,000 who took Advanced Place- 
ment examinations in the areas of: 
English, mathematics, science, his- 
tory, foreign languages, and fine 
arts. 

The Advanced Placement (AP) 
program, sponsored by the College 
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Board, provides a way for high 
schools to offer college-level 
coursework to students. At pre- 
sent, one or more course descrip- 
tions, examinations, and sets of 
curricular materials are available in 
various subject areas. AP examina- 
tions, which are given in May, are 
graded on a five-point scale (5 
being extremely well qualified to 1 
being no recommendation). 
Scores of three and above are gen- 
erally accepted for college credit. 

The Panel reported the number of 
students who scored a three or 
above in the subject areas previous- 
ly described. 

High School Course Completion 
The Panel used data from the 1982 
and 1987 National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics* High School Trai- 
script Survey. The Panel asked 
what percentage of high school 
graduates had completed various 
courses and sequences of courses 
throughout their high school years 
in the core subjects of English, 
mathematics, science, history and 
geography, as well as foreign lan- 
guage and fine arts. 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Survey the number of students 
and the percentage of the entire 
grade level who have been exposed 
to and completed courses in chal- 
lenging subject matter, with the 
assistance of your local school dis- 
tricts), by counting the number of 
high school students who take the 



Advanced Placement exams, as 
well as those who score a three or 
above. 

For Your Information: 
The Goals Panel classified AP 
exams under the following subject 
headings: 

• Advanced Placement exams in 
English included the combination 
of Language & Composition and 
Literature & Composition. 

• Advanced Placement exams in 
Mathematics included the combi- 
nation of Calculus AB and Calcu- 
lus BC 

• Advanced Placement exams in 
Science included the combination 
of Biology, Chemistry, and Physics 
B. 

• Advanced Placement exams in 
History included the combination 
of U.S. History and European His- 
tory. 

• Advanced Placement exams in 
Foreign Language included the 
combination of French Language, 
French Literature, Spanish Lan- 
guage, Spanish Literature, and 
German. 

• Advanced Placement exams in 
the Fine Arts included the combi- 
nation of Art History, Studio Art 
(Drawing and General), Music Lis- 
tening & Literature, and Music 
Theory. 
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• Survey, with the assistance of 
your local school district(s), the 
percentage of your high school 
graduates who complete the fol- 
lowing courses: 

- Four years of English 

- Algebra I, Algebra II, and 
Geometry 

- Calculus 

- Biology, Chemistry, Physics 

- U.S. History and World 
History 

- Geography 

- Foreign Languages 

- Visual and Performing Arts. 

■ Citizenship 

To what degree are students pre- 
pared for responsible citizenship? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

The Panel used ( 1 ) Voter Registra- 
tion and (2) Knowledge of Civics 
to assess whether the nation's stu- 
dents are prepared for responsible 
citizenship. 

Voter Registration 
The Panel used data from the Cen- 
sus Bureau's Current Population Sur- 
vey to estimate the number of U.S. 
citizens aged 18-20 who are regis- 
tered to vote. 

Knowledge of Civics 
Using 1988 data from the National 
Assessment for Educational 
Progress (NAEP) Civics Achieve- 
ment Test, the Panel estimated the 

ERLC 



civics proficiency of students in 
grades 4, 8, and 12. 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Conduct a survey through your 
local school district(s) of 18-year- 
old high school students in your 
community to see whether they are 
registered to vote. 

• Contact your local election 
board office and check to see 
whether there is a statistic on the 
number or percentage of 18-year- 
olds in your community who are 
registered to vote. 

• Contact your local and state edu- 
cation agencies and inquire as to 
whether or not there is a civics test 
that measures student achievement 
against high standards of perfor- 
mance. If not, are there plans for 
development of such an assess- 
ment? 

Although the Goals Panel was not 
able to report a national indicator 
of what local districts are accom- 
plishing in the area ot civic educa- 
tion and community service, there 
are possibilities for measuring the 
learning opportunities that local 
communities provide for their stu- 
dents in the area of citizenship, 
such as: 

— Surveying local businesses, 
schools, and civic organizations to 
determine the percentage offering 
opportunities for community ser- 
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vice and the extent of participation 
in such activities; 

— Surveying your school dis- 
trict(s) to determine the degree to 
which civic education is provided 
in the curriculum; 

— Surveying your school district to 
determine whether community ser~ 
vice credits are offered and/or 
required and the numher of stu- 
dents taking advantage of them. 

For More Information 

High School Completion 
National Center for Education 
Statistics 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Source: High School Transcript 
Study, 1982 and 1987 

Mathematics Standards Used in 
1991 Goals Report 

National Assessment Governing 
Board 

1 100 L Street, NW 
Suite 7322 

Washington, DC 20005-4013 



Advanced Placement Exams 
College Board 

1717 Massachusetts Ave,, NW 
Suite 404 

Washington, DC 20036 

National Assessment for 
Educational Progress (NAEP) 

National Center for Education 
Statistics 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Source: Civics Achievement Test, 
1988 

Voter Registration 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 
Room 2343, Population Division 
Washington, DC 20233 

Source: Current Population Survey, 
1988 

National Education Standards 

National Education Goals Panel 
1850 M Street, NW 
Suite 270 

Washington, DC 20036 
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Goal Four 

Science and Mathematics 



"By the year 2000, U.S. students will be first in the world 
in science and mathematics achievement. " 



. . Objectives 

•• ..." ^ , \c ^ \ ; - . -i . ^ - - v - < ; 

t Math and science education will be 

\ tern* «peciallymtheeariy grades ./ '"\ ^ ■ - , - : V V >*^ -r 
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Questions to Ask 

■ International Assessment 

How do U.S. students compare on 
international assessments of sci- 
ence and mathematics achieve- 
ment. 7 

■ Instructional Practices 

How many science and mathemat- 
ics teachers use effective instruc- 
tional practices in their classrooms 
on a regular basis! 



■ Teacher Preparation 

How many science and mathemat- 
ics teachers hold degrees in the 
subject area which they are 
assigned to teach? 

■ Degrees Awarded 

How many undergraduate and 
graduate degrees which are award- 
ed by U.S. colleges and universities 
are in science and mathematics. 7 

In particular, how many are earned 
by women and minorities? 
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Measures to Use 

■ international Assessment 

How do U.S. students compare on 
international assessments of sci- 
ence and mathematics achieve- 
ment? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

To compare the nation's progress in 
science and mathematics achieve- 
ment against foreign countries, the 
Panel reported results from two 
international surveys conducted in 
the 1980s. These surveys were 
administered by the International 
Assessment of Educational Progress 
(1AEP) and the International 
Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement (IEA). 

The countries that participated in 
the 1AEP Survey were: Ireland, 
Korea, Spain, United Kingdom, 
and the United States. In the 1988 
assessment, American 1 3-year-olds 
had the second lowest scores in sci- 
ence. American students scored 
lowest among 13-year-olds on the 
1988 IAEP international mathe- 
matics rest. 

National scores were available 
from the IEA Survey for the fol- 
lowing countries: Japan, Nether- 
lands, England and Wales, France, 
Hong Kong, Scotland, Finland, 
New Zealand, Sweden, Thailand, 
Luxembourg, Swaziland, Israel, and 
Nigeria. The results showed that 
during the 1980s, American 1 3- 
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year-olds were outperformed by stu- 
dents in Japan and the Netherlands 
in all areas tested on this interna- 
tional mathematics assessment. 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

At the present time, there are no 
tests which could provide a com- 
munity with a score that can be 
compared with international 
achievement levels. However, in 
the future, the Panel would like to 
see international tests which could 
be directly linked to a local com- 
munity's assessment in the areas of 
science and mathematics. 

■ Instructional Practices 

How many science and mathemat- 
ics teachers use effective instruc- 
tional practices in their classrooms 
on a regular basis? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

To measure the nation's effective 
instructional practices, the Panel 
chose to use data from the National 
Survey of Science and Mathematics 
Education (NSSME) and a report 
from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). 
Information from the reports 
included such practices as: instruc- 
tional rime devoted to science and 
mathematics; types of activities 
used in the classroom; availability 
of scientific equipment, including 
calculators and computers; and 
emphasis on various mathematics 
skills. 
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Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Develop a teacher survey, with 
assistance from your local school 
district(s), local and state educa- 
tion agencies, and local teacher 
representatives, using the following 
questions (modeled after national 
data in the 1991 Goals Report) as a 
guide. 

Sample Questions: 

— How much time do you spend 
providing instruction in science to 
a typical class during a typical 
week? 

— What is the average amount of 
instructional time devoted to sci- 
ence? 

— How often do you use hands-on 
activities in your science lessons? 

— How many science classrooms 
have scientific equipment? 

— How much emphasis do you 
give to: Algebra and Functions; 
Developing reasoning and analyti- 
cal skills; Learning how to commu- 
nicate math ideas? 

(Choices Given on National Surrey: 

- Heavy 

- Moderate 

- Little or No) 

— About how often do students in 
your class(es) use calculators? 
(Choices Given on National Survey: 

- At least several times 
a week 



-Weekly or less 

- Never) 

— How accessible are computers 
for student use? 

(Choices Given on National Survey: 

- Available in classroom 

- Difficult to access 

- Not available) 

— About how often do students in 
your class(es) do the following 
types of activities for mathematics 
class? 

(Choices Given on National Survey: 

- Work in small groups 

- Work with rulers, counting 
blocks, or geometric shapes 

- Write reports or do math 
projects) 

■ Teacher Preparation 

How many science and mathemat- 
ics teachers hold degrees in the 
subject area which they are 
assigned to teach? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

To measure how well teachers in 
the nation are prepared to teach 
mathematics and science, the 
Panel used data from the National 
Center for Education Statistics 1 
Schools and Staffing Survey. Includ- 
ed in the Report were data on the 
percentage of high school science 
and mathematics teachers who 
have a degree in the field in which 
they teach. 



er|c best copy available 
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For purposes of the Goals Report, 
the Panel defined degree as an aca- 
demic major. It did not include 
minors or second majors in science 
or mathematics, or majors in sci- 
ence or mathematics education. 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Contact your local school dis- 
trict^) and/or education agency for 
a count of teachers who have 
degrees in science, science educa- 
tion, mathematics, or mathematics 
education and for a count of the 
number of teachers who are teach- 
ing classes in those specific subject 
areas. The numbers could be 
checked every year to monitor 
progress in this area. 

• Survey colleges, universities, and 
schools of education in your area to 
estimate the number of education 
majors teacher trainees, etc., who 
have mathematics or science back- 
grounds and who intend to become 
classroom teachers. This will pro- 
vide an estimate of the future pool 
of instructors in these specific sub- 
ject areas. 

■ Degrees Awarded 

How many undergraduate and 
graduate science and mathematics 
degrees are awarded by U.S. col- 
leges and universities? 



In particular, how many are earned 
by women and minorities? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

To estimate the number of degrees 
awarded in science and mathemat- 
ics, the Panel chose to use data 
from the NCES Integrated Postsec- 
ondary Education Data System. 
Data included in the report were 
the number of science and math 
degrees earned by men, women, 
and different race/ethnic groups. 

For purposes of the Goals Report, 
the Panel reported undergraduate 
degrees separately, graduate degrees 
separately, and undergraduate and 
graduate degrees combined. A sci- 
ence degree was defined as a degree 
in: agriculture and natural re- 
sources; computer and information 
sciences; engineering; health pro- 
fessions; life sciences; psychology 
and social sciences. 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Contact your local school dis- 
tricts) and the admission staff at 
higher education institutions in 
your area and ask how many stu- 
dents from your community arc 
pursuing degrees in mathematics 
and science. 
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For More Information 

International Assessment of 
Educational Progress 
National Center for Education 
Statistics 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement 

MPR, Berkeley 
1995 University Ave. 
Suite 225 

Berkeley, CA 94704 

Science Instructional Practices 
National Center for Improving 
Science Education 
1920 L Street, NW 
Suite 202 

Washington, DC 20036 

Source: National Survey of Science 
arid Mathematics Education, J 986 

National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) 
National Center for Education 
Statistics 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Source: Science Report Card, J 986 



Mathematics Instructional 
Practices 

National Assessment of 
Educational Progress 
National Center for Education 
Statistics 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Source: NAEP 1 990 Mathematics 
Achievement Test 

Teacher Preparation 

National Center for Education 
Statistics 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Source: Schools and Staffing 
Survey, 1988 

Degrees Awarded 

National Center for Education 

Statistics 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Source: Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System, 1989 
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Goal Five 

Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 



"By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate 
and will possess the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. " 



■' • Every major AinerMri business ^11 be involved in lengthening the 

• All workera mU have the opport^ 

skills; from basic to highly tcsJmical, needed tQ; adapt to emerging ne*r ) 
technologic Wfck markets through public and private ; 1 

educational, vocational, technical, workplace, or other programs* 

• The number of quatity pcogratns, including those at libraries, that ate 
designed to serve mote effectively the needs of the growing number of 
part-time and rcud-careef studeno wUl uKrease substantially, / 

• The proportion ed those Qualified students (especially tmnoritte) who 
\ enter college, who complete at least two years, and who complete their 

| > The proportion of college graduates who demonstrate an advanced 
abtffty to mink fri ticatty, communicate e ffe cti v ely , ttud solve fepbtcim 
wttt increase sucstvitiairy. ' 
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Questions to Ask 

■ Adult Literacy 

How many adults are literate? 

How do literacy rates vary among 
race/ethnic groups and among 
adults who have completed differ- 
ent levels of education? 

■ Adult Education 

How many adults enroll in adult 
education courses? 

How many adults believe that they 
were unable to take, or did not 
have employer support for, the kind 
of adult education courses which 
would effectively meet their needs? 



How involved are businesses in 
strengthening the education and 
skills of their workforce? 

■ College Enrollment, 
Completion, and Preparation 

What proportion of students who 
enter college complete at least two 
years? 

What proportion of students com- 
plete their degree programs? 

In particular, how do the rates of 
college completion compare for 
minority and non-minority stu- 
dents? 

How prepared are college graduates 
to become productive citizens as 
they enter the community and 
workforce ? 
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Measures to Use 

■ Adult Literacy 

How many adults are literate? 

How do literacy rates vary among 
race/ethnic groups and among 
adults who have completed differ- 
ent amounts of education? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 
Using the 1985 Young Adult Litem* 
cy Survey, the Goals Panel was able 
to report the percentage of young 
adults aged 21* to 25-years-old who 
scored above certain literacy profi- 
ciency levels. Literacy tasks that 
were measured included reading 
and using information in texts such 
as newspapers and pamphlets; 
locating information in materials 
such as charts and maps; and per- 
forming arithmetic problems using 
numbers printed in materials found 
in everyday situations. 

The 1985 Young Adult Literacy Sur- 
vey defined "young adults" as those 
21 to 25 years old during 1985. 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Contact your local literacy coun- 
cils, and/or your local or state 
department of education's adult 
education division for information 
on possible literacy rates in your 
area. 



• Survey local literacy councils, 
local school districts, local higher 
education institutions, local may- 
ors' offices (especially for larger 
cities), and local public libraries for 
information on types of local litera- 
cy programs available in your com- 
munity and the amount of partici- 
pation in them. 

■ Adult Education 

How many adults are enrolled in 
adult education courses? 

How many adults believe that they 
were unable to take, or did not 
have employer support for, the kind 
of adult education courses which 
would effectively meet their needs? 

How involved are businesses in 
strengthening the education and 
skills of their workforce? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

To assess the participation in adult 
education, the Goals Panel used 
the 1991 National Household Edu- 
cation Survey. In the survey, 
"adults" were defined as all those 
1 7 years or older who were not par- 
ticipating in full-time educational 
programs. 

Data reported included the per- 
centage of adults involved in con- 
tinuing education courses over the 
last year; their reason for taking the 
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course(s); the type of business/orga- 
nization providing the instruction; 
the kind of support received; and 
issues that kept adults from partici- 
pating in additional education 
courses. 

Sample Questions from 
this Survey Include: 

— Have you been involved in con- 
tinuing education courses or non- 
credit courses during the last 12 
months? (This does not count hill- 
time students or part-time courses 
taken for credit toward a degree.) 

— What was your main reason tor 
tajking the adult education 
course(s)? 

(Choices given ivere: 

- To train for a current job 

- Personal, family , or social 
reasons 

- To meet degree/diploma/ 
certificate requirements 

- To train for a new job 

- To improve basic reading, 
uriting, and math skills) 

— What type of organization pro- 
vided the instruction for the adult 
education course(s)? 

(Choices given were: 

- A business or industry 

- 4-year college or university 

- Labor/ Professional 
organization 

- Government agency 

- Vocational/Trade/ 
BusinesslHospual/Flight School 

- Library 

- Other) 
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— Have any of the following barri- 
ers kept you from participating in 
additional adult education courses? 
(Choices given were: 

- Work schedule 

- Class cost 

- Class time 

- Class location 

- Lack of child care 

- Lack of information 

- Class of interest not offered 
-Other) 

— What type of support did you 
receive for the adult education 
course, if any? 

(Choices given were: 

- Course was given at place 
of work 

- Employer paid some portion 

- Employer provided course 

- Employer provided time off 
-Other) 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Develop your own community 
survey using the questions previ- 
ously described as a framework. 
Involve the business community's 
support, and guidance from officials 
of your local/state department of 
education and literacy councils in 
both its development and dissemi- 
nation process. 

• Contact the U.S. Census Bureau 
to examine 1990 Census data, 
specifically, data on the percentage 
of adults who have received a high 
school diploma or beyond. 
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• Contact your local school dis- 
tricts) to inquire whether commu- 
nity adult education courses are 
being offered by the district and, if 
so, the amount of participation. 

• Contact your local Chamber of 
Commerce chapters and other ser- 
vice organizations for information 
and possible data on the extent of 
local business involvement in edu- 
cation and for ways to report the 
extent of this kind of activity in the 
community. 

■ College Enrollment, 
Completion, and Preparation 

What proportion of students who 
enter college complete at least two 
years? 

What proportion of students com- 
plete their degree programs? 

In particular, how do the rates of 
college completion compare for 
minority and non-minority stu- 
dents? 

How prepared are college graduates 
to become productive citizens as 
they enter the community and 
workforce ? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

From the Bureau of the Census 
Current Population Survey, the 
Goals Panel was able to report the 
percentage of individuals enrolled 
in college in the October following 



their high school graduation and 
the percentage of high school grad- 
uates aged 25-29 who completed 2 
or 4 years of college. 

The Panel was not able to answer 
the question of how well college 
graduates are prepared for the 
workforce because there is present- 
ly no national collegiate assess- 
ment system. However, the Panel 
is committed to pursuing the idea 
of a national collegiate assessment 
system to measure the proportion 
of college graduates who demon- 
strate an advanced ability to think 
critically, communicate effectively, 
and solve problems. 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Contact higher education insti- 
tutions in your area to see if they 
collect data on entrants and com- 
pleters from your community. 

• Contact your local school dis- 
tricts) for possible information on 
recent high school graduates who 
have enrolled in college following 
graduation. 

• Contact a local higher education 
institution for information on an 
assessment system that measures 
the knowledge its students have 
acquired while enrolled. Contact 
your local college officers and your 
state higher education agency to 
see if such a system exists or is 
being planned. 
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For More Information 

Adult Literacy 

Educational Testing Service 
Division of Cognitive and 
Instructional Science 
Princeton, NJ 08541 

Source: Young Adult Literacy 
Survey, 1985 

Adult Education 

National Center for Education 

Statistics 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Source: National Household 
Education Survey , 1 99 J 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, DC 20233 

Source: 1990 Census Data 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Employment Training 

Administration 

200 Constitution Ave., NW 

Washington, DC 20210 



Business Involvement in 
Education 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Center for Workforce Preparation 
and Quality Education 
1615 H Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 

The Business Roundtable 
1615 L Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

National Alliance of Business 
1201 New York Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20005 

College Enrollment, Completion, 
and Preparation 

National Center for Education 
Statistics 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Source: Current Population 
Survey. 1990 
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Goal Six 

Safe, Disciplined, and 
Drug-Free Schools 

"By the year 2000, every school in America will be free of 
drugs and violence and will offer a disciplined 
environment conducive to learning." 



Objectives, \i t 

j and distribute ^ ,;' , ^ \\. 

u"i*ftttftfttiif busmiis^ ^clfecmam^ togethet to 

! ensure rjvat schools are a saiehaven for all ^tldren. | 

hot prevention education program. Drag and alcohol <;u4icubrrf should 
be taught as an jntegraiipart of he^th<doeatl<3h, M addi^oriv corftmum^ 
ty-based teai^shouH qrganized to prov^ 
needed support. '■■ : ~;.7i"' : . 
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Questions to Ask 

■ At-School Drug Use 

How accessible are drugs in schools 
and how common is at -school drug 
use? 

Have schools adopted and properly 
implemented policies on drug use, 
possession, and distribution? 

■ Victimization and Vandalism 

How safe are schools, as measured 
by incidence of victimization of 
students ;md teachers and vandal- 
ism of personal and school proper- 
ty? 

How involved are parents, busi- 
nesses, and communities in ensur- 



ing that schools offer a safe learn- 
ing environment? 

■ Student Drug Use 

How common is drug use among 
students when they are not on 
school grounds? 

Have schools developed a compre- 
hensive drug education program? 

How involved are communities 
with that effort? 

■ Discipline in Schools 

How orderly are schools, as mea- 
sured by the existence and enforce- 
ment of school policies on disci- 
pline, truancy, and tardiness? 
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Measures to Use 

■ At-School Drug Use 

How accessible are drugs in schools 
and how common is at-school drug 
use? 

Have schools adopted and properly 
implemented policies on drug use, 
possession, and distribution? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 
Using data from both the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics'1989 National 
Crime Survey's School Crime Supple- 
ment and the University of Michi- 
gan's 1990 Monitoring the Future 
Survey, the Panel was able to report 
on the incidence of student drug 
and alcohol use in schools and its 
accessibility at schools. 

Sample Questions: 

— To what degree are you able to 
obtain the following drugs at your 
school: (a) alcohol; (b) marijuana; 
(c) cocaine; (d) crack; (e) up- 
pers/downers; (f) other drugs? 
(Choices gver\ were: 

- Easy 
-Hard 

- Impossible 

- Don't know 

- Don't know drug) 

— On how many occasions (if any) 
have you had alcohol to drink dur- 
ing the last 12 months? 

(Choices given were: 

- 0 occasions 

- I or more occasions) 



— (When applicable) When you 
used alcohol during the last 12 
months, how often did you use it at 
school? 

(Choices given were: 

- Not at all 

- A few of the times 

- Some of the times 
-Most of the times 

- Every time) 

The same questions were asked 
about marijuana and cocaine use. 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Develop a survey for students in 
your community with the assis- 
tance of your local school dis- 
trict(s) to monitor your communi- 
ty's progress in this area, using 
those sample questions as a guide. 

• Contact your local school dis- 
tricts), state department of educa- 
tion, and local/state alcohol & drug 
abuse agencies and inquire whether 
any data of this kind is available on 
your community. Many states and 
communities have participated in 
similar drug surveys. 

• The Goals Panel did not report 
whether schools have adopted poli- 
cics on drug' use, possession, and 
distribution, because no nationally 
representative data are currently 
collected in these areas. However, 
your community's goals report 
could list the policies and informa- 
tion about their implementation in 
your local district(s). 
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■ Victimization and Vandalism 

How safe are schools, as measured 
by incidence of victimization of 
students and teachers and van- 
dalism of personal and school 
property? 

How involved are parents, busi- 
nesses, and communities in ensur- 
ing that schools offer a safe learn- 
ing environment? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 
To measure the nation's level of 
teacher and student victimization, 
the 1991 Goals Report included 
data from the NCES Schools and 
Staffing Survey, and the University 
of K4ichigan s Monitoring the Future 
Survey. Information reported 
included: threats and injuries 
(with and without weapons); 
theft/vandalism of property; and 
teachers' beliefs about their safety 
at school. 

Sample Questions in 
Those Surveys For Students: 

— During the last 12 months, how 
often has something of yours been 
stolen while you were at school? 

— During the last 12 months, how 
often has someone deliberately 
damaged your property (car, cloth- 
ing, etc.) while you were at school? 

— During the last 12 months, how 
often has someone injured you 
with a weapon (like a knife, gun, or 
club) while you were at school? 

O 



— During the last 12 months, how 
often has someone threatened you 
with a weapon, but not actually 
injured you, while you were at 
school? 

— During the last 1 2 months, how 
often has someone injured you on 
purpose without using a weapon, 
while you were at school? 

— During the last 12 months, how 
often has an unarmed person 
threatened you with injury, but not 
actually injured you while you were 
at school? 

(At school was classified as: inside 
school, outside school, or on a school- 
bus.) 

(Choices given were: 

- Not at all 
-Once or more) 

Sample Questions in 
Those Surveys For Teachers: 

— How safe do you feel in the 
school building both during school 
hours and after school hours? 
(Choices given were: 

- Safe 

- Moderately safe 

- Moderately unsafe 

- Unsafe) 

— In the last 1 2 months, has a stu- 
dent from your school threatened 
to injure you? physically attacked 
you? 

— In the last 4 weeks, has a stu- 
dent from your school verbally 
abused you? 
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Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Develop similar surveys for stu- 
dents and teachers in your commu- 
nity with the assistance of the local 
school district(s), local and/or state 
education agencies, and teacher 
representatives. 

• Contact officials from your local 
and/or state department of educa- 
tion and higher education institu- 
tions 1 research departments to 
design, develop, and disseminate a 
local survey to assess the involve- 
ment of the community in ensuring 
that schools are able to offer a safe 
learning environment. 

■ Student Drug Use 

How common is drug use among 
students when they are not on 
school grounds? 

Have schools developed a compre- 
hensive drug education program? 

How involved are communities 
with that effort? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

To measure student drug use, the 
Panel used data from the Universi- 
ty of Michigan's Monitoring the 
Future Survey. The 1991 Goals 
Report included information on the 
percentage of high school seniors 
who had used various drugs during 
the past ?0 days. 



Sample Questions: 
— During the last 30 days, on how 
many occasions (if any) have you: 
(1) consumed alcohol; (2) used 
marijuana; (3) taken any illegal 
drug; (4) used cocaine? 
(Choices given were: 

- 0 occasions 

- 1 or more occasions) 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Add the questions listed above to 
your student drug survey. 

• Contact your state department of 
education or drug prevention 
agency to inquire about available 
data on the success rates and quali- 
ty of drug education programs in 
your community. 

• Include questions in the commu- 
nity survey suggested earlier that 
would gauge whether community 
members arc aware of the dis- 
tricts) 1 drug education program 
and whether they have become 
actively involved in those efforts. 

■ Discipline in Schools 

How orderly are schools, as mea- 
sured by the existence and enforce- 
ment of school policies on disci- 
pline, truancy, and tardiness? 

Data Reported by the National 
Education Goals Panel 

Using data from the Teacher Sur- 
vey of the 1 988 Schools and Staffing 
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Survey as well as the University of 
Michigan's Monitoring the Future 
Survey, the Goals Panel reported 
on teacher reports of control over 
their classrooms and recent student 
truancy rates. 

Sample Questions in 
Those Surveys For Teachers: 

— At school, how much control do 
you feel you have in your classroom 
over disciplining students? 
(Choices given were a scale from J -6, 
with I being no control and 6 being 
complete control.) 

For Students: 

— During the last four weeks, how 
many whole days of school have 
you missed because you skipped or 

cut class; 



(Choices given were: 

- None 

- I day or more) 

— During the last four weeks, how 
often have you gone to school hut 
skipped a class when you weren't 
supposed to? 
(Choices given were: 

- Not at all 

- I or more times) 

Suggestions for Local Goals 
Report Data 

• Contact your local school dis- 
tricts) for data on local truancy 
rates. 

• Add the types of questions listed 
above in a part of the survey sug- 
gested earlier for teachers in your 
area. 
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For More Information 

At-School Drug Use 

University of Michigan 
Institute for Social Research 
Room 2030 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 

Source: Monitoring the Future 
Survey, J 990 

Availability of Illegal Drugs 

Bureau of Justice Statistics 
National Branch 
Washington, DC 20531 

Source: School Crime Supplement to 
the National Crime Survey, J 989 

School Safety/Victimization and 
Vandalism 

National Center for Education 
Statistics 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Source: Fast Response Survey, 1991 

University of Michigan 
Institute for Social Research 
Room 2030 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 

Source: Monitoring the Future 
Survey, 1990 

Student Drug Use 

University of Michigan 
Institute for Social Research 
Room 20^0 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48106 

Source: Monitoring the Future 
Survey, 1990 
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Centers for Disease Control 
Division of Adolescent and School 
Health 

1600 Clifton Road 
Mail Stop K33 
Atlanta, GA 30033 

Source: Youth Risk and Behavior 
Surveillance System, 1990 

Discipline in Schools 
National Center for Education 
Statistics 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

Source: Schools and Staffing Survey, 
J 988 

Truancy 

University of Michigan 
Institute for Social Research 
Room 2030 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 

Source: Monitoring the Future 
Survey, 1990 
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